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A BRONZE-AGE ^'POCKET" FROM AVGO (CRETE) 



[Plate X] 



The little church of Avgo lies high among the hills above 
the village of Kavousi, which is situated at the base of the 
mountain barrier of Eastern Crete,, about two miles inland from 
the southeast corner of the Bay of Mirabello. On the Trapezi, 
a flat-topped hill above the church, Nicolaos A. Seridakis of 
Kavousi, while working in his vineyard, March 30, 1903, discov- 
ered an interesting group of trinkets of the Bronze Age. These 
were acquired for the Candia Museum by Miss Boyd, who was 
then excavating at Gournia, a few miles to the west. 

The various articles must speak for themselves, for although 
they were found all together, and near them a few fragments of 
a large pithos^ no other traces of any tomb or human liabitation 
could be discovered, with which they could be associated. As 
will be seen, they are objects frequently met with in tombs ; 
indeed such an assortment would be unusual anywhere else. It 
is possible that we have here part of the contents of a grave or 
graves of the occupants of the " Mycenaean farmhouse " dis- 
covered by Miss Boyd in 1901, close to the Avgo church. 

The "pocket" consists of:^ 

1. Thin bronze knife-blade (0.12 m. x 0.035 m.). Greatest 
diameter near the point, which is thus rather blunt and rounded. 
The handle end is broken off square. 

2. Thin bronze knife-blade (0.095 x 0.033). Possibly the 
tang end of No. 1. 

1 Nos. 1-28 are figured on Plate X. Cf. also Fig. 1 (Nos. 12-28). The unit 
of measurement in the descriptions is the metre. 
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278 HAROLD RIPLEY HASTINGS 

3. Bronze knife-blade, thinner than Nos. 1 and 2 (0.08 x 
0.02). The single rivet for fastening blade to handle is still 
fixed in its hole.^ 

4. Thin bronze blade of nearly triangular shape. Length 
0.07, width at broad end 0.022, narrowing toward the other 
to a strip 0.002 wide, which is rolled around to form a sort of 
handle or ring, perhaps for hanging it upon a string or wire. 
It seems to be designed for use as a spatula or scraper, perhaps 
for mixing or scraping off the paint from rouge palettes like 
those found in the Cyclades. In publishing some similar blades 
from Syra, Tsountas suggests that the fact that they were usu- 
ally found in the graves with needles makes it probable that 
they were women's toilet articles of some kind.'^ 

5. Pair of bronze tweezers of common type, broad at the 
pinching edges (0.07 x 0.02). ^ 

6. One blade of a pair of bronze tweezers of same type as 
No. 5 (0.065 X 0.013). 

7. One blade of a pair of bronze tweezers (0.064 x 0.018). 
Unlike Nos. 5 and 6, which were made of a single piece of 
bronze bent back upon itself at the middle, this pair was evi- 
dently made of two pieces welded together at the hinge end, 
which is of double thickness down to the point where the other 
blade broke off. Tweezers like these were apparently used 
for removing superfluous hairs, from the earliest times. Such 
general use as toilet articles would account well for the large 
numbers found.^ 

8. Bronze hook of square section, length 0.14. The end of 
the long arm is smooth and rounded for 0.03 from the point. 

1 Blades of this sort are very common among finds of the Aegean Bronze Age, 
especially in the cist-graves of the Cyclades. Cf. Tsountas, 'E0. 'Apx- 1898, 
p. 190, fig. 11, and 1899, pi. 10, nos. 29, 43. 

2 'E4>. 'Apx. 1899, pp. 102 f.; pi. 10, nos. 30-34, especially no. 31. 

Cf. also Myres and Eichter, Catalogue of the Cyprus Museum, p. 53, nos. 
561, 562. 

3 Cf. Myres and Richter, Cat. of Cyprus Mus. nos. 601-603 ; Ann. Brit. 8. 
Ath. VI, p. 112, fig. 45 (from the Dictaean Cave); '10. 'Apx- 1899, pi. 10, nos. 
40-42, show another common type, larger and thicker than our specimens. 

4 Cf. Hogarth, Ann. Brit. S. Ath. VI, p. 111. 
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Above this portion shallow notches are filed at regular inter- 
vals on the four edges up to the flattened end of the short 
arm, excepting the portion on the curve, which is left 
smooth. The short arm is broadest (0.012) and thinnest at 
the extreme end. 

9. A hook (0.135) of square section and smooth throughout, 
with no flattening of the short arm. Very nicely made. 

10, 11. Two hooks similar to No. 9, but of circular section 
throughout (length 0.134 and 0.132 respectively).^ 

For what purpose these hooks were used, one can only con- 
jecture. I venture to suggest that they may have served as 
hair-pins. 

Nos. 12-16 are bronze rings. 

12. Bronze ring. Internal diameter, 0.017, outer surface 
decorated with regular corrugations. The two broken ends 
bear fastenings for the bezel. 

13. Bronze ring. Internal diameter, 0.015, corrugated like 
No. 12. Part of bronze bezel still preserved. 

14. Bronze ring. Internal diameter, 0.014. The bronze is 
entirely covered with a thin casing of sheet silver. The two 
rivets which secured the bezel are still in place, though the 
latter is gone. 

15. Bronze riug. Average diameter, ea, 0.02. A strip of 
brouze slightly convex on the outside and concave on the inside 
is bent into the form of a rude ring, the ends merely overlap- 
ping, without being joined. 

16. Bronze ring. Internal diameter, ca, 0.016, bezel 0.024 x 
0.015. The hoop is a flat strip of bronze to which the bronze 
bezel is fastened by means of two rivets, which break into the 
design of the seal. The entire ring was doubtless covered with 

1 Similar hooks, somewhat larger than these, have been found at Gournia 
(Candia Museum, no. 623). In Ann. Brit. S. Ath. VII, p. 135, fig. 46, is 
published (without comment) a bronze hook from Zakro, in Crete, of almost 
exactly the same size and form as Nos. 10 and 11. 

At Palaikastro, in Crete, Bosanquet has found a specimen (not yet published) 
which might have been made by twisting No. 9, so as to make its four faces 
follow the curves of a helix. 
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a thin casing of gold, which was beaten into the intaglio of 
the bezel, a procedure which seems to have been common. ^ 

The scene (Fig. 2) engraved upon the seal consists of a tree 
in the centre, on either side of which is a female figure dressed 
in typically " Mycenaean " fashion. The poor state of preser- 
vation leaves much to be desired in the clearness of details. 
The figure on the left ^ sits facing the tree, with her left hand 
raised to a position just in front of her head. A slight incision 
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Figure 1. — "Pocket'* from Avgo (Nos. 12-28). 
Scale 1:2. 



above the hand may be the remains of a flower. From the 
right shoulder what appears to be the right upper arm extends 
obliquely downward, but as the forearm does not appear, this 
may be the representation of the right breast. The lower part 
of her dress is difficult to make out, but it appears, like that of 

1 Two rings of the National Museum of Athens show this very clearly, part of the 
gold covering the bezel being lost; viz. no. 2856 (Furtwangler, Antike Gemmen, 
pi. vi, 4; Evans, J.H.8. XXI, p. 184, fig. 58) and no. 2972. 

2 The illustration is made from a plaster impression. Hence in the descrip- 
tion the " left" and "right" of the original will be reversed. 
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the seated goddess on a ring from Mycenae,^ to reach only to 
the knee, unless, indeed, it has the form of tight-fitting trousers. 
The woman's head is all but obliterated, as is also that of the 
figure on the right. The latter stands facing the tree, with left 
arm bent at the elbow, so 
that the hand appears to 
be touching the breast. 
Her skirts have the usual 
" Mycenaean " flounces. 
Between the two women 
the ground is indicated 
by a few irregular lines. 
Further details have dis- 
appeared, but enough re- 
mains to place this ring 
in the large group of rings from Mycenae and elsewhere with 
intaglios representing cult scenes. Here, I take it, we see the 
goddess seated behind her sacred tree, receiving the homage of 
one of her worshippers. ^ 

A similar scene, but without the tree, is represented upon 
a gold ring from the graves of Kalybia, near Phaistos, Crete, 
now in the museum at Candia, but, so far as I know, not yet 
published. On a gold ring in the Berlin Museum ^ the goddess, 
seated before a shrine, with a mirror raised in her hand, re- 
ceives the adoration of a female votary.^ 

That these intaglio rings were used as seals there can be 



FiGUEE 2. — Seal King from Avgo (No. 16). 

From an impression (right and left reversed). 
Scale slightly less than 2: 1. 



1 Athens, Nat. Mus. no. 2971 ; Evans, J.H.S. XXI, p. 175, fig. 61 ; Furtwangler, 
Antike Gemmen, III, p. 36, fig. 14. 

2 For the identification of this goddess of the seals as Artemis-Aphrodite, 
cf. Furtwangler, Antike Gemmen, III, pp. 34 ff. Evans, J.H.S. XXI, p. 175, 
suggests Aphrodite-Ariadne. 

3 Beschreibung der Geschnittenen Steine, pi. i, no. 1 ; Antike Gemmen^ pi. ii, 
21 ; Evans, J.H.S. XXI. p. 190, fig. 64 ; Perrot et Chipiez, Histoire de VArt dans 
VAntiguite, VI, p. 846, fig. 429. 

* Rings of similar type are : (1) Mon. Antichi, XIII, p. 43, fig. 38 (from Hagia 
Triada). (2) Antike Gemmen, pi. ii, 20; Evans, J.H.S. XXI, p. 108, fig. 4. 
(3) Antike Gemmen, pi. vi, 2 ; Evans, I.e. p. 183, fig. 57. (4) Evans, I.e. 
p. 185, fig. 59. 
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no doubt. One has only to point to the great numbers of 
clay sealings recently found in Crete,^ some of which were 

certainly made from rings of our 
type,^ to refute the arguments 
brought forward by Furtwangler ^ 
which aim to prove that the de- 
signs on the rings, and, for the 
most part, those of the stone gems, 
were merely ornamental, and not 
intended for use as seals. 

17. (Figs. 3-5.) Triangular prism 
of gray steatite, pierced by a hole 
through its main axis (ca. 0.02 x 
0.015). Each of the three rectan- 
gular faces is engraved with a 
design. On face a is a rude rep- 
resentation of a goat, the head of which is damaged. On 
face 6, branching from a round boring in the centre, are 




Figure 3. — Steatite Prism 
FROM AvGO (No. 17 a). 

From an impression (right and 
left reversed). Scale about 
2:1. 





Figure 4. — Steatite Prism from 
AvGO (No. 17 b). 

From an impression (right and left 
reversed). Scale about 2:1. 



Figure 5. — Steatite Prism from 
AvGO (No. 17 c). 

From an impression (right and left 
reversed). Scale about 2:1. 



eight straight rays, at the end of which are knobs bored 
deeper, with small projections all pointing the same way, as 



1 Cf. J.H.S. XXII, pis. vi-x. 2 cf. Mon. Antichi, XIII, p. 43, fig. 37. 

^ Antike Gemmen, p. 31. 
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if they were streamers attached to the ends of the revolving 
spokes. On face c ar'fe six rays with extremities alternately 
three-pronged and bored. 

This little prism belongs to the earliest of the several classes 
of distinctively Cretan seals, the pictorial group, which pre- 
ceded the more fully developed and conventionalized picto- 
graphs; Evans ^ assigns this group 
to the early years of the third mil- 
lennium B.C. 

Designs similar to those on our 
seal are seen on several specimens 
of this group,^ which usually, how- 
ever, have a man, probably the 
owner of the seal, represented on 
one of the faces. ^ 

18. (Fig. 6.) Lentoid gem of 
rock-crystal (diameter, 0.017), 
pierced in the usual way. One 
side is covered with a complicated 
and beautifully executed linear design, the other, as usual, left 
smooth. Engraved gems of this form and material are very 
common in '' Mycenaean " times, but of this particular style of 
linear design I have been able to find but two other exam- 
ples : one of rock-crystal, from the Cave of Zeus on Mt. Ida,^ 

^Cretan Pictographs and Pre- Phoenician Script (also J. U.S. XIV, pp. 270 
ff.) and Further Discoveries of Cretan and Aegean Script, pp. 327 ff. (also 
J.H.S. XVII, pp. 327 ff.). 

'-^ The goat is the most common; cf. Further Discoveries, etc. pi. i. (J.H.S. 
XVII, pi. ix), 1 5, 3 5, 4 6, 8 6, etc., also Caiidia Museum, no. 223, from Zakro. 
For the "rays" of face 5, cf. I.e. pi. ii (J.H.S. I.e. pi. x,) 13 5, which has 
seven rays with " streamers " instead of eight, and also the " revolving whorls " 
of pi. i (J.H.S. I.e. pi. ix), 2 c, 4 c; pi. ii (J.H.S. I.e. pi. x), 15 c. For the 
alternate rays and forked branches of face c, cf. I.e. pi. i (J.H.S. I.e. pi. ix), 5 c, 
and Candia Museum, no. 82, in Zakro Case (from Malli^ in the Pediada), each of 
which has four branches of each kind. In I.e. ii (J.H.S. I.e. pi. x), 13 c consists 
of five radiating branches, all forked, apparently representing leafy twigs. 

3 For a good summary account of these early Cretan seals, cf. Furtwangler, 
Antike Qemmen, III, pp. 27 f. 

4 Candia Museum, Zakro Case, no. 25, published by Furtwangler, Antike 
Gemmen, pi. iv, 6, who speaks of the type as rather common. 



Figure 6. — Lentoid Gem from 

AvGo (ISO. 18). 

From a cast (right and left as in 
original). Scale about 2:1. 
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the second of amethyst, from the " Greek Islands." ^ In these 
two specimens the treatment of the different segments of the 
design is less symmetrical than in ours. Furtwangler's sug- 
gestion that this intricate combination of lines was intended 
to make counterfeiting of the seal especially difficult (like the 
designs on our bank notes) seems highly probable. 

19. Barrel-shaped bead of red and cream-colored carnelian, 
beautifully veined and clouded (length, 0.019). A somewhat 
larger specimen of the same shape, material, and coloring was 
found at Gournia. Several beads of this type have been found 
in Cyprus. 2 

20. Almond-shaped bead of light-blue, opaque glass-paste 
(length, 0.024), each face consisting of three different planes, 
forming steps, as it were, nearly parallel to the outer edge. 
Beads of this form are extremely numerous among " Myce- 
naean" finds, a white porcelain or paste being the most common 
material, though gold and stone are sometimes used. 

21. Conical pendant of dark steatite, pierced at the top 
(0.018 X 0.007). In the Candia Museum is an almost identi- 
cal specimen from Palaikastro, and several quite similar from 
Praisos, of globular, diamond, and heart shapes, all pierced at 
one end. 

22. Bead of dark steatite (diameter, 0.013, thickness, 0.007 
— 0.0055), the two flat surfaces not being parallel. 

23. Heart-shaped ornament of beautifully polished magne- 
tite (length, 0.017). Outer side somewhat convex, with a cen- 
tral ridge, back concave and not polished. Evidently intended 
to be fastened to some mounting, perhaps a ring, by means of 
small rivets or wires running through the two holes which 
pierce the heart, one on each side of the central ridge. ^ 

24. Two spherical beads of blue glass, one much worn. 

1 Furtwangler, Beschreibung der Geschnittenen Steine im Antiquarium (Ber- 
lin), pi. 1, 39. 

2 Cf. Excavations in Cyprus (British Museum), pi. vi, 604; pi. xi, 368, 371, 
372, 373 (of gold) ; pi. xiv, 34, 36 (of sardonyx). 

3 Ann. Brit. S. Ath. VIII, p. 69, fig. 34, shows a gold pendant of similar 
form from the Palace at Knossos. 
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25. Two spherical beads of blue glass-paste. 

26. Miniature " Mycenaean " shield, figure-8 form, of red 
carnelian (0.017 x 0.012 x 0.008). It is pierced through the 
shorter axis. Around the edge runs a border marked off on a 
plane by itself. The reverse side is left flat and smooth. 

27. Shield of rock-crystal, of almost precisely the same form 
as No. 26 (0.022 x 0.015 x 0.009). The piercing was done 
from both sides, and the two holes only partially coincide at 
the centre, so that only a very fine wire or thread could be 
passed through. 

28. Shield of opaque, blue glass, considerably eroded, but 
probably of the same form originally as Nos. 26, 27 (0.019 

x 0.011 X 0.005). 

Objects of this peculiar form have been found in great num- 
bers in all parts of the " Mycenaean " world. At first the dis- 
coverers were at a loss what to call them.i Then they began 
to explain them as representations of bivalve shells forced 
open.2 Many of the specimens, however, could not be so 
explained, and the appearance of similar forms used as shields 
by warriors on the Mycenaean rings, daggers, and reliefs leaves 
no room for doubt but that all the specimens represent shields 
in miniature. The same forms are often found in relief as a 
decorative element on metal an.d stone-work. 

In addition to the specimens described by Reichel,^ Ernest 
Gardner,^ and Evans,^ it may be worth while to mention a few 
others. 

At Gournia, in Crete, were found in 1903 several miniature 
shields of bronze, smaller and flatter than our specimens and of 
unequal lobes ; at Knossos a specimen made of blue stone, with 
a spiral pattern incised on each half, and one of terra-cotta, of 
which the two lobes are more differentiated and joined by a 

1 Cf. Schliemaim, Mycenae^ pp. 110, 111. 

2Cf. B.C.H. II, p. 211, pi. XV, 10; Perrot et Chipiez, Hist, de V Art, VI, 
p. 950 ; 'E0. 'Apx- 1889, pi. 8, 2, p. 156. 

3 Homerische Waffen, 2d ed. pp. 1-4, and figs. 16, 17. 
^J.H.S.Xlll, pp.21 ff. 
5 lUd. XIII, pp. 213 ff. 
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slender arched portion. From a grave of the lower town at 
Mycenae comes a crystal shield of the size and form of No. 26. 
A specimen from Thoricus is made of two sheets of gold, the 
edge of one being folded over that of the other. Two ala- 
baster vases from Knossos, in the form of oblate spheroids of 
about 0.38 diameter, have three small shields in relief, sym- 
metrically placed upon the shoulder near the neck, with holes 
running under them for the wires or cords by which the cover 
was secured. An almost identical alabaster bowl was found 
in a grave of the lower town of Mycenae.^ Shields appear on 
seal impressions from Zakro, in Crete,^ serving to fill the vacant 
space, yet actually intruding also upon the rest of the design. 
A bronze axe from Vaphio ^ has a small shield in relief upon its 
head. There is a sword blade from the fourth shaft-grave at 
Mycenae,^ whose central ridge on each side is formed by a row 
of gilded shields in relief, placed end to end, and diminishing 
in size as the blade tapers toward the point. 

The above list makes no pretence at being complete, but will 
suffice to show how prominent a feature the shield is as an or- 
namental element in " Mycenaean " art. 

The question now presents itself, — Is the form of the shield, 
thus decoratively employed, merely ornamental, or has it some 
special significance? Reichel^ thinks it purely ornamental, 
while Ernest Gardner^ and Evans ^ regard the shields as 
Palladia, or at any rate as symbols of a martial divinity. It 
seems to me that such an unusual form of decoration must 
trace its origin back to some religious significance or to super- 
stition. Why should shields, rather than some more natural 
forms, be thus employed, and introduced into vacant spaces of 
designs on gems?^ Further, it seems quite clear from their 
size, material, and piercing that our miniatures were hung, like 
the engraved gems, upon a cord and Avorn as amulets. The 

1 Athens, Nat. Mus. no. 3163. ^ Homerische Waffen, p. 3, note 1. 

2 J.H.S. XXII, p. 88. 6 j,jf,s. XIII, p. 21 ff. 

3 'E0. 'Apx. 1889, pi. 8, 2 (p. 156). ^ jf^i^l. XXI, pp. 122, 179, 180. 

* Athens, Nat. Mus. no. 404. ^ For example, Reichel, I.e. p. 3, fig. 7. 
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splendid gold necklace from Enkomi,^ Cyprus, formed of a 
series of bars, upon each of which are two shields in relief, 
seems thus to be an elaborate development of this practice. 
These considerations, in addition to the most important argu- 
ment brought forward by Gardner, — the fact that the divin- 
ity or image on the great seal and on the painted plaque 
from Mycenae bears a shield of this type, — lead irresistibly to 
the conclusion that the shield had a religious or mystic sig- 
nificance, first as the attribute and then as the symbol of the 
protecting warrior-god. Then, as its ornamental value came 
to be appreciated, its religious meaning may have been gradu- 
ally forgotten or at least disregarded. 

As to the date of this "pocket," one can only make an 
approximate estimate. The very early steatite prism may 
very well have been an heirloom. Miniature shields have 
been found at Mycenae in the earliest of the acropolis graves^ 
as well as in those of the lower city, and also in sites probably 
earlier, like Gournia, in Crete. Knife-blades such as ours are 
common in the '^Cyclades period" as well as the "Mycenaean." 
The tweezers show a style somewhat advanced beyond that 
of the Cyclades. The seal ring resembles closely the real 
Mycenaean rings, though it was perhaps somewhat cruder. 
We would do well then, it seems, to assign the group to the 
early part of the strictly " Mycenaean " period. 

Harold Ripley Hastings. 



1 Brit. Mus. Excavations in Cyprus^ 1900, pi. vi ; Reichel, I.e. fig. 8. 

2 Cf. the silver cup with gold shields as rivet heads, 'E0. 'A/9x. 1891, pi. 2, 2, 
and Reichel, Homerische Waffen, p. 13, fig. 17. 



